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same time that full scope will be left for the exer-
cise of private munificence; and as the outlay of
the committee will be confined to fixed payments,
easily susceptible of control, no inconvenience will
be likely to ensue from the wide extension of the
system. The pupils themselves are expected to
pay for the ordinary school-books used by them,
and it is intended to demand a small fixed sum in
part of payment for their instruction. More regu-
lar attendance is thus secured; nominal students,
who injure the discipline and retard the pro-
gress of the institutions, become rare; the sys-
tem is raised in general estimation, and additional
means are acquired for improving and extending
it. Boarding-houses are beginning to be estab-
lished in connection with some of the seminaries,
for the accommodation of pupils who reside at a
distance.

In all the new institutions the important prin-
ciple has been established of admitting boys of
every caste without distinction. A different prac-
tice prevailed in the older institutions; the
Sanskrit colleges were appropriated to Brahmins;
the Arabic colleges, with a few exceptions, to
Mohammedans; and even at the Anglo-Indian
institution, which goes by the name of the Hindu
college, none but Hindus of good caste were ad-